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PUBLIC sentiment in regard to giving the women of India 
opportunities of education is becoming more decided. Ata 
large meeting of native gentlemen called to consider this 
subject recently, a resolution was passed to establish a high 
school for girls in Poona, and several scholarships were 
promptly pledged by persons of distinction. The present 
opportunities to supply the need are utterly too few. The 
statement is that out of every 1,000 boys of school age, 154 
are in school; ‘but out of every 1,000 girls only eight are 
being taught. The teaching of the missionaries in the 
zenanas and schools has doubtless had much to do in the 
change toward more liberal things, and it still calls for our 
support. One writing from India, says: ‘‘ Christian school 
work arches India with a magnificent rainbow of hope,” and 
a native not a Christian declares that mission schools are the 
quinine to cure India’s fever. 





‘THE contributions were small last month,” said the com- 
positor, as the copy was passed to him; and the latest word 
from our treasurer is that the receipts are coming in very 
slowly, and not sufficient for the amount needed for the next 
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remittance, the time for which is just at hand. What is the 
reason? The “hard times,” the diminished incomes, the press 
of winter’s needs, may have much to do with this condition 
of the treasury. May it be that any of the money belonging 
here has been diverted into other channels, or been used for 
other purposes, because not sacredly set apart for the Lord’s 
cause? Will not all the treasurers see that the funds in hand 
are forwarded as promptly as possible? Let no one grow 
weary or disheartened, but hopefully go forward, all giving 
till we “feel the giving.” 





THE qualifications of foreign missionaries was one of the 
subjects discussed at the Calcutta Missionary Conference. 
The discussion was introduced by our own Dr. Phillips, 
who emphasized the two important points, that men who 
undertake to preach the gospel should themselves believe 
in its power; and that no man is fit to be a missionary 
who cannot bring to this work earnest love to Christ and 
the souls he seeks to win—a love strong enough to break 
down all barriers and fill up the gulf which pride of race has 
dug between him and them. 





Wuat a delightful thought is that of the Birthday Band, 
finding expression in action among our friends of the Cen- 
tral Association. The condition of membership is that “each 
one covenants with his or her conscience to make an offer- 
ing for missions on each recurring birthday of as many cents 
as there are years numbered.” ‘Thus shall the year be 
crowned with goodness, and the soul be enlarged. Persons 
wishing to join the band can send their names to Mrs. A. C. 
KcKoon, Ellicottville, N. Y., or the Rev. J. H. Durkee, Ba- 
tavia. 





INVITE your pastor to give at least one missionary sermon 
during the year in connection with woman’s work. 





Christianity in the Life. 


Christianity in the Life. 


[BY THE REV. ARTHUR GIVEN. ] 


Let every Christian man and woman say, and mean it, “I 
will put all my force, much or little, but certainly something, 
into use for the thing that is good, and there were a power 
before which nothing can stand. This is what is needed in 
the home, in social life and intercourse, in business, in poli- 
tics, everywhere — a personal power in the life. 

There isa tendency to make Christianity an abstract thing, 
separating it from the life. But no. man conceives rightly of 
the religion which Christ established who does not take it 
first and fundamentally to mean a new and better life, not 
only in heaven, but on earth, just in the sphere which he 
occupies. 

This is the test of discipleship— “If ye love me keep my 
commandments.” When Paul, while imprisoned at Rome, 
was writing to the church at Philippi environed with difficul- 
ties, he said, as if condensing into a single injunction all he 
had to say: ‘Only let your manner of life be worthy of the 
gospel of Christ.” 

He was not unmindful of their perils. He did not forget 
that the same spirit of persecution was still rife as when he 
was publicly whipped in their streets eleven years before. 
And the best thing he could say to that little weak, struggling 
church was, Only let your individual lives every day be worthy 
of the gospel. This must be the real defence of the church. 

The doubt and positive infidelity of our age can be met 
in no other way so effectually. When the /if of the church 
shall be a reflection of the Christ life, there is no power of 
sophistry or argument which can prevent its recognition, and 
being recognized it will command respect. There is no 
excuse for the present weakness and inefficiency. We might 
be strong, and therefore the responsibility rests upon us of 
doing what we might do for the weaker, helping them to a 
higher and better life, bringing them to Jesus, the world’s 
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burden-bearer. Only as we shall meet this responsibility, 
living not to please ourselves, but to do the will of Him 
whose we are, shall we be able to offer that sincere praise for 
our own blessings that will be acceptable to Him who meas- 
ures our gratitude, not by our words, but by the effort we 
make to secure like blessings to others. 

When this responsibility shall be recognized, and when there 
shall be individually, and then collectively, a sincere, humble, 
yet determined effort in the strength of God to meet it, then 
shall the earth resound as never before with joyous thanks- 
giving and praise; then again will the strain be caught up by 
the angelic choir, and the arches of heaven will ring with the 
anthem— “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 


good will among men.” 
AUBURN, R. I. 


The Silent Life. 


WE lead two lives, the outward seeming fair, 
And full of smiles that on the surface lie; 
The other spent in many a silent prayer, 
With thoughts and feelings hidden from the eye. 


The weary, weary hours of mental pain, 
Unspoken yearnings for the dear ones gone, 

The wishes, half-defined, yet crushed again, 
Make up the silent life we lead alone. 


This silent life, we little reck its power 
To strengthen us for either good or ill; 
Whether we train our thoughts like birds to soar, 
Or let them wander wheresoe’er they will. 


This silent life not those we love may share, 
Though day by day we strive to draw them close; 
Our secret chamber — none may enter there, 
Save that one Eye that never seeks repose. 


And if beneath that Eye we do not quail, 
Though all the earth may turn from us aside, 
We own.a secret power that shall prevail 
When every motive of our life is tried. 
— Selected. 





Theosophy in India. 


Theosophy in India. 


[From an article in a recent number of The Independent are the following facts 
regarding this subject. ] 

InpIA for the last five years has been the stage upon 
which, with great dramatic effect, Colonel Olcott and Mad- 
ame Blavatsky have foisted their new “religion.” For a 
couple of years they worked in comparative obscurity, at- 
tracting little attention, except for their asperities against 
Christianity and a ludicrous hugging of “ primitive Hinduism.” 
Since then, however, their cause has taken giant strides of 
progress and has swept over the land in a most phenomenal 
manner. 

Though it has not touched the common people, their mem- 
bers are, almost to a man, possessed of influence and educa- 
tion ; and they are enthusiastic in the use of both these agen- 
cies for the advancement of their cause. The daily papers 
of India constantly print hazy expositions and senseless plat- 
itudes from these Theosophists in advocacy of their so-called 
religion. Nor are the Hindus the only ones who are won 
over to it. The leading English daily in South India finds 
it politic to-day to defend Theosophy. It does this, however, 
as a patron rather than a devotee. Englishmen of literary 
and journalistic fame, and of high military rank in this land, 
have been duped by it, and identify themselves with it. It 
is truly amazing to read of circles of intelligent Englishmen 
in this land and even in London, who adore the founders 
of this movement, and are pledged to their cause. It can 
be explained only on the ground that infidelity is but one 
remove from superstition. Men who deemed it beneath their 
dignity to believe the miracles of our Lord wonder at and 
applaud lustily the vulgar tricks of Madame Blavatsky ; and 
they who decried the sublime eloquence of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles are more than captivated by the selfish and 
vapid assumptions of the new apostle of Theosophy. 

Whatever we may say of the objects of its founders, they 
certainly have aimed to “set their sails to the wind,” and 
have utilized all the means which an unscrupulous cleverness 
can devise for accomplishing these objects. They turned a 
bold and ferocious front to Christianity from the first. Colo- 
nel Olcott, in writing from America to a Bombay friend, said 
their object in coming to India was “ to shatter Christianity.” 
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Their efforts to this day have persistently, but vainly, been 
in this direction. Vainly, I said, in its effect upon the Chris- 
tian church in India; but not fruitlessly in its influence upon 
Theosophy. To all intelligent Hindus Christianity stands 
forth as the formidable rival and the future supplanter of their 
own hoary religion. Isita wonder, then, that anything which 
proclaims war against this supplanter elicits at once their 
sympathy? Not that they have faith any longer in Hinduism. 
That faith is mostly dispelled by Western culture. But their 
sympathy with the great religion of their fathers is deeper 
than reason, and brings favor to Theosophy, one of whose 
principles is opposition to the aggressor — Christianity. 

One of the talismans of Theosophy i is the expression “ uni- 
versal brotherhood.” It is a high-sounding term, and I 
know of few doctrines whose promulgation could do more 
good to this land of unnumbered castes and sectional isola- 
tion and hatred, than this of the brotherhood of all men. 
Christian missions find this their hardest work, and yet they 
ever labor for it, and accomplish much in drawing the people 
together. To the Theosophist, however, it is a mere catch- 
word —a good thing to preach, but a better thing to let 
alone, as far as practice is concerned. They know that their 
popularity would cease the first day of their crusade against 
caste ; hence their crusade has not yet been inaugurated, and 
will not be. The chief proselytizing agency of this new 
movement has been its “ occultism ’’— a vulgar imitation of 
miracles. Understanding the common principle that a new 
religion should present its credentials in the shape of wonders 
and phenomena, they tried to produce such. Madame Bla- 
vatsky became the oracle, and held constant communication 
with the Mahatmas, the “great souls ” of the departed and 
living saints of Thibet. Locks of hair were carried thou- 
sands of miles ; letters containing needed information were 
dropped from ceilings of disciples’ rooms ; broken saucers 
were made whole again ; gold rings were transferred to great 
distances ; faces of old friends were made to appear — these 
and a great many other “ phenomena” were shown to soothe 
the ruffled faith of the young adherents. Colonel Olcott 
also went about practicing mesmerism, trying to heal the sick 
by touch. All this succeeded admirably. 

There was an enemy in the camp, however. Madame 
Blavatsky had as her accomplices a French lady and her hus- 
band. Because of ill-treatment and a troubled conscience, 
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this lady handed over to the editor of the Christian College 
Magazine at Madras some forty of Madame Blavatsky’s pri- 
vate letters, which were published in the A/agazine, and which 
prove conclusively that Madame Blavatsky has all along 
been only a clever trickster, imposing upon the over-credu- 
lous natives. 

Moreover, this French lady and her husband have publicly 
exhibited many of the most successful tricks and Madame 
Blavatsky’s method of deceiving the people. 

Many suppose that this exposé — so complete and over- 
whelming — will check the new movement, cover Theosophy 
with obloquy, and cause a general stampede of its members. 
In a western country such would be the result. In the 
Orient it is far different. And yet even in India this blind 
devotion to what is really a conglomeration of occidental 
spiritualism, oriental mysticism, and antiquated nonsense 
cannot be long-lived. It has its brief day and will pass away. 
Its active adherents are drawn exclusively from the heathen. 

In the meanwhile Christianity in India is undisturbed ; yea 
more ; it feeds upon this new opposition and spreads more 
deeply and widely its roots in every direction, showing that 
even Theosophy is one of the means which God will indi- 
rectly use to further his own blessed cause in India. 


Ihe Rodiyas of Ceylon. 





No one knows why the Rodiyas, from Rodda, meaning 
filth, are such outcasts. One legend says they are a branch 
of the Veddahs, made outcasts because one of them once 
supplied the king’s table with human flesh in place of ven- 
ison ; or they may be of the Indian Chandala blood, a people 
so degraded that the water over which their shadows had 
passed was “corrupt” until sunlight had purified it. 

The Rodiyas live in a collection of huts, and are not al- 
lowed villages nor built houses; or to cross a ferry, or to 
draw water from a well, or to enter a village or temple, or to 
till the land or learn any trade, or to hold intercourse with 
any recognized caste. They subsist on alms, or such gifts, 
not earnings, as they may get for protecting fields from wild 
beasts, or burying dead carcases. But they are not permitted 
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to enter into any fenced place, either to protect the place or 
to beg for themselves. They may wear no head covering, 
nor any garment about the waist, or below the knee; nor, if 
benighted, may they enter any refuge for ordinary travelers, 
but must hide in caves and deserted watch-towers. They 
may not enter into any court of justice, and in former days, 
when they became too numerous, and threatened to be trouble- 
some, they were shot down like dogs or noxious beasts. 
Their head-man, who is their sole means of communication 
with the:rest of the world, is appointed by the common hang- 
man ; and even he is kept off as if the very air he breathes 
were infected and made poisonous to others. 

The only industries which are permitted to the Rodiyas 
beyond those already spoken of — watching the fields against 
wild beasts, and burying dead carcases —are those of con- 
verting the hides of animals into ropes, and preparing 
monkey-skins for tom-toms. These in themselves degrading 
and bringing loss of caste to all but those who had none to 
lose, are the pitiful rights of the poor Rodiyas, whose name 
is of itself a sign of shame. 

Their very cattle are hung with bells to mark them off from 
the rest, and when a Rodiya is on the road he has to shout 
to warn any who may be Coming, that they may stop till he 
removes his wretched, polluted person out of the way. 

The most terrible punishment that can be accorded tota 
lady of high caste who has broken her marriage-tie, or failed 
her maiden modesty, is to give her to the Rodiyas. A Ro- 
diya takes betel from his own mouth and puts it into hers, 
and her degradation is then accomplished and ineffaceable 
until death. It is a punishment more dreaded and more 
dreadful than death. Torture would be preferable, and any 
form of swift and easy execution would be merciful compared 
to the life-long agony of degradation contained in this assign- 
ment to the Rodiyas. — Zhe Queen. 











“Thy Kingdom Come.” 
Why do we say, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come?” 
Because our King is far away, 
And till he comes to us again, 
We wait, and watch, and pray. 


—Mrs. Alexander. 





Correspondence. 


Correspondence. 


[FROM MISS IDA PHILLIPS. ] 


AMULIA’S RESCUE.— CONTINUED. 


I DARE say some one has been wondering how Amulia’s 
rescue from the Catholics was in any way connected with Deb 
Indra. Very closely, I assure you. 

First, who is Amulia? She is the brightest girl in the first 
class of my Christian girls’ school, one of the three whom I 
expected to graduate next March; one of the most consist- 
ent in her daily life of the younger members of our church. 
About sixteen years of age, she is the eldest in her father’s 
family, and has been quite a mother to the younger children 
since they were, some time ago, left motherless. A good 
cook and neat housekeeper, accomplishments early acquired 
in this country, and the former, at least, utterly indispensable 
to a native girl; last, but perhaps not least, she is the pret- 
tiest girl in our Christian community. But with all these de- 
sirable qualities, she has the great misfortune of being the 
daughter of a man who is at once the sharpest and worst 
member of our Christian community. Of course, the term 
Christian is here used simply to distinguish from the Hindus. 
Across the way from us is a Catholic establishment, including 
a gloomy old church and living rooms for three nuns, who 
superintend an orphanage of some fifty boys and girls. One 
of their young men, a widower, was most intent upon marry- 
ing Amulia, and her father, conscious that his own bad char- 
acter would prevent her receiving more favorable offers, was, 
in spite of Amulia’s protestations, inclined to favor the 
match. : 

Now I must revert to David and Jonathan. These two 
good, public-spirited young men heard of the above-men- 
tioned sad state of affairs, and fell to discussing the matter. 
“Too bad,” said Saul, “ altogether too bad, that such a prom- 
ising girl should be compelled to go to the Catholics.” “In- 
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deed it is,” said Deb Indra, ‘can’t we do something about 
it?” “Why—I—don’t —see,” said modest Saul, “what 
— I — personally could be expected to do.” “Could I then 
do anything ?” innocently asked the other, not comprehend- 
ing what his friend meant by Zersonal effort. “ You might,” 
reflected Saul. So Deb Indra made a call upon the heartless 
father, to expostulate with him against the proposed alliance. 
In the course of the conversation the father, looking with 
envious eyes upon the bright prospects of the happy youth 
before him, was led to make something the same remark that 
Priscilla did to John Alden when he came to plead the cause 
of Miles Standish. The remark seemed to strike an answer- 
ing chord in Deb Indra’s heart, and shortly after Amulia sent 
to ask my sister and me if we would be pleased. to have her 
accept an offer of marriage from him. Nothing could have 
pleased us better. After one short month, there was a wed- 
ding in the chapel that outshone anything of the kind that 
had been seen in our quiet village for years. The house was 
packed to its utmost capacity. Even the windows framed 
many dusky figures which, standing on the broad ledges, 
strained eager eyes for a peep at the pretty bride. The 
audience was largely composed of the officials and their as- 
sistants, employed in the court-house just across the square 
from the chapel. 

After the ceremony was over, and names duly signed in the 
registrar’s book, the bridal party passed out. As I kissed 
Amulia, helped her to a seat in the carriage beside her hus- 
band, and saw them drive off to their new home, I felt that I 
had seldom if ever had the pleasure of watching a succession 
of more satisfactory events. Deb Indra saved from Hindu- 
ism ; Amulia, the choicest of our girls, saved from the Catho- 
lics ; both united, and, so far as we could judge, started upon 
a long, happy, and useful life. 


BALASORE, INDIA, November, 1884. 


[FROM MISS HATTIE PHILLIPS. ] 
YOUR VISIT WITH RUBY AND THE MISSIONARY. 


Good old Ruby — who should be allowed free rein in the 
‘‘ Happy Hunting Grounds” of the future, for all the years 
of good, steady mission work she has done here— Ruby 
stands by the gate, waiting for me to take my seat in the 
buggy which the syce has furnished, as usual, with my zenana 
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bag of books, my umbrella, and a little old rattan mora, or 
stool. Just imagine, good friends, that instead of my sister, 
who usually goes with me, you have each taken a seat with 
me. The buggy will hold only two, comfortably, but that 
little difficulty is easily disposed of when one is only imagining 
a drive. 

To reach the bazar we pass three pleasant residences of 
English people, but no one is visible at this heated hour of 
the day. Leaving Ruby under the shade of a friendly tree, 
we pass down a little alley to a house where it requires not a 
little rattling and pounding at the door of the court to bring 
some one to open it. So many times, under similar circum- 
stances, while waiting at the door, some one from within, 
asking, “* Who is there? ” has called to my mind the damsel 
named Rhoda, who “came to hearken” while Peter was 
knocking at the door of the gate. This time the door is 
opened by a child, closely followed by a young man, who 
says, ‘“ The 4o’s baby came yesterday, and she won’t read any 
more for twenty-one days,” so we pass on to the next house. 
Here the mud is deep, and poor old Ruby stops every few 
steps, to take breath. A wretched little hut, containing two 
tiny rooms, with a mud veranda, perhaps two and one-half feet 
wide, extending across the front. Stooping low to pass under 
the ragged edge of the thatch that covers it, three “bos” 
bring their dirty little primers, and sit on the veranda before 
us. I am sorry that the “whole truth” necessitates the use of 
that unpleasant adjective, but if you could look into the poor 
little hut, you would wonder how anything belonging in it 
could be otherwise than dirty. 

They are of a low caste— these women —and not bright 
at all. It seemed an endless job to get them thoroughly 
familiar with the alphabet, and able to count 100. But my 
monthly visit discovers more satisfactory work of late. An 
outsider sits by, listening to the lesson, and I ask, “ Why 
don’t you learn to read?” Her tone is almost bitter, as she 
replies, ‘I am not a human being. I am acow. What can 
a cow learn?” Poor creature! She has heard the unfeeling 
taunt until she more than half believes it. The lessons are 
over ; a page in the catechism recited and explained ; I sing 
a child’s hymn of a better land, to which all intently listen ; 
then, with a silent prayer for the Master’s blessing on the 
seed sown, we go to another house. 

Here are three bos, the oldest of whom is fairly bedizened 
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with ornaments, chiefly gold, and yet she finds it very hard 
to give ten cents a month for the ten lessons given to the 
three together. The second is the wife of a young man who 
was once a pundit in Miss Crawford’s school, in Jellasore, 
but is now engaged in police work. The youngest of the 
three tells a sad story. She is about twenty-four ; has had 
four children, none of whom have lived more than a year or 
two. In consequence of this, her husband has become a 
biragee, or mendicant. He wanders about the country, beg- 
ging his food from door to door, visiting one shrine and then 
another, and once in a long time suddenly appears at home. 
Think of that, young mothers at home, who, when your 
hearts and your arms ache with longing to fold in a close 
embrace the precious little forms that have been laid away, 
one after another, until not one remains — you, who at such 
a time find in the strong, sustaining, sympathizing love of a 
husband your dearest —perhaps your only earthly comfort, 
think what it would be to have him curse you for a witch 
who had destroyed your own children, and then leave you, to 
become himself a wanderer and vagabond on the face of the 
earth, May God pity her, for her husband pities only him- 
self! This is a family that has heard the Word many, many 
times. They claim to have taken lessons at intervals for ten 
years. May they not harden their hearts until there is no 
longer room for hope. 

Now let us go to the home of another policeman. His 
wife is such a pretty, bright-looking woman, it is rather dis- 
appointing to find that she is decidedly dull in her lessons. 
But before she can put her mind to them, she asks eagerly 
when I have seen her daughter — a girl of thirteen or four- 
teen — who has recently gone to live with her husband, in his 
mother’s house. On my first visit after the daughter had left, 
the little mother’s eyes filled and ran over, as she told me 
how lonely she had been, and how her only comfort had been 
- in learning her lessons with a neighbor’s daughter, about the 
same age as her own, and her favorite. The last time I 
visited the daughter in her new home, she asked so eagerly 
when I had seen her mother, and then, over and over, so 
many times, “ What did she say?” “And what else?” 
“ And what else ?’’ When I spoke of her going to see her 
mother — the distance is only about half a mile — her face 
grew sadder and sadder, till she had to wipe away the tears. 
Once, apparently forgetting for the moment that she could 
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not speak freely, she said, “Tell mother, when you see her 
——”’ then suddenly checking herself, she dropped her head. 
“ What shall I tell her?” No answer. “ Tell me, what shall 
I say to your mother?” With a very sad look she shook her 
head and said, “‘ Nothing.” Over and again I asked, but there 
was only the same sad “ Nothing.” For a moment her hus- 
band’s sister — the only one of the family present — left the 
court where we were sitting. Instantly the poor little bo 
said, eagerly, “‘ Tell mother to send for me. Has my father 
come home? They said I might go home for a visit when 
father comes home.” I learned afterward that the mother 
had begged to have her child come home for a visit, but a 
grand quarrel had been the only result. 

I once said to the mother-in-law, “ Your own little girl 
will go to her husband in a few days, then she will cry to 
see you, and you will want to see her.” “Yes.” “Then, 
why can’t you pity this poor child, and let her go to her 
mother for a little while?” ‘ No, that is not our custom.” 
Poor little souls ! crushed down under the iron heel of a cruel 
custom. Since then, the other little girl has gone to her hus- 
band, and the mother tells me she has grown thin with crying 
and fasting. She begs me to go and see the child, and com- 
fort her, still her heart does not relent enough toward her 
little daughter-in-law, to lead her to break over custom for 
her sake. 

On one of my visits, in talking with the policeman’s wife, 
the subject of the utter subjection of the people to the priest- 
hood came up. The Christian teacher who was present told 
me she had seen such a thing as this: A Brahmin beggar, 
who had been walking barefoot through any filth that lay 
in his way, came to a house and made his usual demand. 
Being satisfied in that direction, a dish of water was brought, 
into which he dipped his great toe. From this water, now 
become sacred, each member of the family took a sip, and 
the rest was put away to keep! My pupil said, “Oh yes, 
that’s a common thing.” I expressed my disgust in no 
measured terms. She laughed, and admitted it was all folly. 
“ But,” she said, ‘‘ do you know that my little girl, who goes 
to your sister’s school, won’t give a thing to the Brahmins? 
She says to them, ‘ We have a God ; who are you?’ Her 
teacher tells the children to do so.” Her teacher is an intel- 
ligent Hindu, who seems to have lost all faith in, and respect 
for, the religion of his fathers, but does not seem to have the 
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courage yet to boldly renounce it. Men in his position are 
able to exercise a strong influence against Hinduism. Not 
having openly renounced it, they are still regarded by their 
neighbors as of themselves, as unprejudiced, hence they give 
more heed to their opinions than to those of a stranger, who 
is avowedly at enmity against their ancestral religion. 

But I have introduced you to strangers enough for one day. 
I may take you out again at some future time. 

BaLAsorE, India, November, 1884. 


[FROM MRS. GRIFFIN. ] 


BUSY DAYS — “‘ BESIDE ALL WATERS.” 
[By the kindness of Mrs. McKoon, Secretary of the Central Association, which 
supports Mrs. Griffin, is this interesting letter written to the friends in the associa- 
tion — for its annual meeting.] 


Could I see you to-day, could I talk instead of write, how 
glad would I be. And yet, much as I hunger for the sight of 
home friends and the clasp of strong, helping hands, I would 
not exchange places with one of you if I could. No, my 
heart is full of thankfulness to God, who has brought me 
back to the land and the work that I love, and who gives me 
each day health to work for Him. 

Eight years have made changes here. The work has many 
different teachers now, and most of those taught are strangers 
tome. The language, too, I had forgotten badly in the years 
I was at home, and the second day I was in Midnapore I en- 
gaged a pundit (native teacher), and have studied two hours 
a day most of the time since. 

You see there was no waiting to get settled, even. I wish 
I could tell you so that you could understand it, of the con- 
fusion and the care of those first few weeks for me. Part of 
our goods were delayed in coming, so the settling lasted 
weeks. Baby was afraid of the dark woman we hired to work 
in the house, and of all who came near her for a time. Mr. 
Griffin and Nellie could ask for nothing, nor could they tell 
any one to do anything, or understand a word. The repairing 
of the thatch on the house and other mission buildings be- 
longing to this place had been left for us to attend to. And Mr. 
Griffin could not refuse to take the Mission Press at once off 
of Dr. Phillips’ overburdened hands. “ You can take it now 
as well as ever,” Dr. Phillips said; “ your wife can talk for 
you.” And sothatcame. All this, beside the zenana work, 
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with the new teachers and new routes of houses to learn. So 
the hours with my pundit were spent not always in sitting 
down and reading, but in taking the man about and finding 
out the words I needed to know in directing housekeeping, 
building repairs, printing, taking care of cattle and horses, as 
well as the real work of teaching. And how the words came 
thronging back. Fortunately for us, those first weeks were in 
the delightful cold season, and we all kept perfectly weil. I 
was thankful that I could talk some from the first, else we 
could not have taken the burden from the rest. But let me 
say ‘right here that I have learned to be more thankful than 
ever for the practical common sense and the business tact of 
my husband, which enabled him during those first weeks, and 
indeed during all the weeks, to so easily decide what often 
sorely puzzled me. 

When I took the zenana work there were eight teachers 
employed, and the work was in a prosperous condition. God 
has so richly blessed us that both the number of pupils and 
teachers have been much increased. We have now fourteen 
teachers going out each day to teach the high-caste women in 
their prison-homes and the low-caste women in the mud-huts 
to read and write, to sew and knit, and, best of all, to know 
of the one God and his Son, our Saviour. 

Believing that, while it is a great work to give the women 
and girls an opportunity to get an education, it is a greater 
work to give them the bread of life, we have begun the work 
of Bible women in Midnapore. We have now two women 
who go from house to house, day after day, and tell the 
people of Christ, giving all their time to Bible instruction, 
and the reports they give each week often bring tears of 
thankfulness to my eyes. Oh, the harvest is so great and the 
laborers so few. 

Only a few days ago I went to a zenana and found that the 
doctor’s family, in which we were much interested, had moved 
out of town. I was coming away, feeling sad that they had 
gone beyond our reach, when, in passing a house near by, I 
saw a sick woman lying on the veranda. 

I went and sat down by her side, and when I spoke kindly 
to her, the tears filled her great black eyes as she told me 
that she was a poor widow, who had been a servant in that 
house, and when she was ill they allowed her to lie on the 
veranda. ‘Qh, I have suffered so much,” she said, “ lying 
here, but I am a poor widow, and who would care for me?” 
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She had had neither medicine nor care, and now I knew that 
death was near, by the look in her sunken eyes and pinched 
features. I said, “ You will not suffer much longer, you will 
die very soon ; and after you die, what then?” I shall never 
forget the hopeless look and tone in which she answered, 
“Who knows what then? For I am only a woman and a 
widow.” Only a woman and a widow. What a tale of woe 
in those few words, for one in India. 

I opened my Testament and read, in Bengali, those precious, 
precious words, “ Let not your heart be troubled ; ye belieye in 
God, believe alsoin me. In my father’s house are many man- 
sions,” etc. Many women had gathered around, and I could 
see that inside the door, which stood ajar, the zenana women 
were listening. As I read, I tried to tell the dying woman, in 
words so simple that she could not fail to understand, of 
Jesus, and the sure hope that he has given to all, of a home 
after death. The poor woman had never heard the name of 
Jesus ; she had no idea of a God who was aspirit. A heaven 
where women could go was a wonder to her, and the whole 
story of the cross was so new and strange. How she listened, 
and so did all the rest. When I left them it was with the 
prayer that the seed sown might spring up in some heart.. 
When will those women hear of Jesus again? For that was 
in a village on the farther side of Midnapore, where we sel- 
dom go. And what of the dying woman? Was that short 
half-hour enough for her to learn that there was a Saviour, 
and to take him for her very own? 

Dear friends, is it not glorious to have a part in this 
precious work? And is it not sad that so few do all that 
they might to give the Bible to the world ? 

MIDNAPORE, INDIA. 


Our Manual. 


AT the annual meeting of the Woman’s Missionary Society 
at Lewiston, a committee was appointed to prepare a manual 
for the use of our sisters. The committee have performed 
their duty. The matter has grown upon their hands until the 
work has become quite a book. 

It will contain all the constitutions of our various organiza- 
tions, parliamentary rules, and many helpful suggestions. 

Further notice will soon be given. 





Broidery- Work. 


Broidery-Work. 


ENEATH the desert’s rim went down the sun, 

}} And from their tent-doors, all their service done, 
Came forth the Hebrew women, one by one. 

For Bezaleel, the master, who had rare 

42} And curious skill, and gifts beyond compare, 
«ye Greater then old Misraim’s greatest ware— 

Had bidden that they approach at his command, 
As on a goat-skin spread upon the sand, 

He sat, and saw them grouped on every hand. 





And soon, as came to pass, a silence fell, 
He spoke and said: ‘‘ Daughters of Israel, 
I bring a word: I pray ye, hearken well. 


‘¢ God’s Tabernacle, by his pattern made, 
Shall fail of finish, though in order laid, 
Unless ye women lift your hands to aid!” 


A murmur ran the crouched assembly through, 
As each her veil about her closer drew; 
‘‘ We are but women! What can women do?” 


And Bezalee! made answer :—‘‘ Not a man 
Of all our tribe, from Judah unto Dan, 
Can do the thing that just ye women can! 


‘¢ The gold and broidered work about the hem 
Of the priest’s robes—pomegranate knop and stem, 
Man’s clumsy fingers cannot compass them. 


‘¢ The sanctuary curtains that must wreathen be 
And bossed with cherubim—the colors three, 
Blue, purple, scarlet-—who can twine but ye? 


‘Yours is the very skill for which I call; 

So bring your cunning needlework, though small 

Your gifts may seem: the Lord hath need of all!” 

O Christian women! For the temples set 

Throughout earth’s desert lands—do you forget 

The sanctuary curtains need your broidery yet? 
—Margaret $. Preston. 





. 
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For the Young People. 


Among the Missionary Islands. 





(Concluded from December number.) 


THE “ Fiji” girls were in a peck of troubles. At first they 
were afraid they could not find out anything about their islands ; 
then, in answer to their inquiries, so many books and papers 
were recommended that they were afraid they would find out 
too much —that is, they were afraid they could not get so 
many facts sorted and arranged suitably for the children. One 
of the books they had was called At Home in Fiji, written 
by an English lady, Miss Cumming. These three, Ida, Flor- 
ence, and Carrie, for some time met every day after school to 
read the book aloud, and make notes of what they considered 
the most interesting things. 

‘“‘T think we are spending too much time on this,” said Car- 
rie ; ‘* we will not be ready for the meeting. The other com- 
mittees are away ahead. The Sandwich girls are making a 
dialogue out of their material, and have picked out eight of 
the brightest girls in the band to say it. Madagascar is done 
up in questions and answers, and the committee have ‘ pre- 
empted’ all the boys to answer the questions. Zhey have 
commenced their rehearsals.” 

‘“*Oh, dear, we’ll have to hurry up!” said Florence. 

‘“‘ What are we going to have?” said Carrie. “ That’s what 
I want to know.” 

‘s What, Ida?” said Florence. 

‘Let us make a story out of ours,” said Ida, who had been 
meditating. 

‘“‘ Make a story!” exclaimed Florence. ‘ We couldn’t.” 

“Or, no!” said Ida eagerly, as a bright thought struck her. 
“ The children get tired of a long story ; it would be better to 
make a lot of short ones and have different people read them.” 

‘Ves, but who is going to write them ?” inquired Carrie. 

“Why, we will.” 

‘* 7can’t write stories,” said Carrie. 

“Nor I,” said Florence. 

“‘ Of course they wouldn’t be regular stories, like St. Nicholas 
stories, or ‘ Little Women,’ or things of that kind,” Ida ex- 
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plained ; “ but if we should try we might get our facts arranged 
to sound like stories. This way, I mean. Instead of just say- 
ing the Fiji Archipelago consists of seventy or eighty inhabited 
islands, that the climate is warm, that the ferns are immense, 
that the people used to be ferocious cannibals, but have been 
converted to Christianity and have hundreds of schools and 
churches, we might tell it all in a way that would ‘ take’ bet- 
ter. We might begin this way: ‘Once upon a time an Eng- 
lish lady on a far-away island was walking on the sea-shore. 
The beach was of glittering white sand, the sea was calm and 
blue and large, shady trees grew near the edge of the water.’ 
Now that is. very different from any beach we ever saw. It 
sounds very foreign and like a story. Then we could go on 
to tell about the lady having lunch under the trees, what she 
had to eat, and how the servant who waited upon her was 
dressed. Then she might go in a little boat across the lagoon 
to the coral reef; she would see lovely coral shrubs, bright 
shells and fish of all colors. This would give us a chance to 
explain about the reefs and how they make a safe harbor ; to 
speak of the sharks, and tell how the brown natives dive for 
shells and coral. That’s what I mean —tell what our hero- 
ine saw and then explain things.” 

“Oh yes!” said Florence, getting hold of the idea ; “I see 
that when she takes a voyage in the mission ship we can say 
something about the number and size of the islands, where 
they are, and so on.” 

‘“* When she goes on an inland trip we can describe the way 
the people live,” said Carrie. 

“And how they feasted her on pigs, turtles, and native pud- 
ding,” added Florence. 

‘“¢ And how they adorn themselves for their festivals ; and 
about the babies dressed in scarlet pocket-handkerchiefs,” 
said Ida. 

“Don’t forget the one dressed in an old umbrella cover,” 
said Florence, laughing. 

‘¢ The crab stories would amuse the boys,” suggested Car- 
rie. 

“ To say that a man lying at full length could be altogether 
covered with one fern-frond would show the size of the ferns,” 
said Florence. 

“ Well,” said Ida, “‘ we could have a couple of stories about 
the lady’s travels; that would give a general idea of the 
islands ; and then we must have something about the state of 
things when the missionaries first went there.” 
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“Oh, that’s all so horrible!” said Florence, shuddering. 
: I can’ 't endure to think of the wars, murders, and cannibal 
easts.’ 

“* We will have to speak of them, you know, in order to show 
how different things are now. We might relate that story of 
the fourteen women who were to be cooked for a great feast, 
and how two brave missionary women went in among the up- 
roarious, howling savages right to the king, and persuaded him 
to let the women go; at least they succeeded in saving nine.’ 

“] suppose something of that kind will have to be told, but 
- I don’t want to tell it ; I1’d rather tell how things are now.’ 

“The conversion of the people of On would make a lovely 
story,” said Carrie. “It is touching to think of them, with 
the little knowledge they had to start with, getting the heathen 
priest to pray for them to the ‘ one God,’ giving up idolatry, 
sending for a missionary, and waiting so long because there 
wasn’t any missionary who could come.” 

““T think,” said Ida, *‘ that the account of the ‘ Great Balolo,’ 
or feast of worms, shows how strictly the Fijians keep the 
Sabbath. It must take a great deal of self-denial to refrain 
from taking the food which they consider so delicious, know- 
ing it will not come again for a year.” 

“Oh, there won’t be any difficulty in getting things to put 
in our stories,” said Carrie ; “the difficulty will be to know 
what to leave out.” 

‘* Minnie will never let us have time enough to read all these, 
and the children would be awfully tired,” said Ida’, “ yet I 
don’t know which to give up or what to leave out.” 

The girls were in despair. Finally they applied for advice 
to Ida’s sister, Mrs. Redcar, who had written two Sunday- 
school books, and could write anything, the girls thought. 
With her help, and by exercising a great deal of patience and 
perseverance, they succeeded in producing five bright, short 
sketches, which “ sounded” very much like stories. 

“T wonder if all this will pay for the trouble,” Florence 
said, as they read them over for the last time. 

All these preparations for the meeting caused such’a com- 
motion that nearly everybody in the church knew something 
extra was going on, and the result was a great many children, 
besides a number of grown-up people, wanted to hear these 
stories and dialogues. So Minnie said they would have an 
open meeting and give a general invitation. ‘“Wejmay get 
some new members by it,” she said. 
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Instead of meeting in Mr. Jackson’s Bible-class room, as 
usual, they petitioned for the use of the lecture-room. There 
they hung up their maps, and put flowers on the table. They 
had practiced some of their best hymns, and the children, be- 
ing well drilled in what they had to say, spoke very clearly, 
so that everything was distinctly heard. A great many vis- 
itors were present, and all were delighted with the island ex- 
ercise.. I shail not tell you exactly about the exercise, because 
it would take up too much space ; besides, some of the young 
people who read this may wish to get up an exercise of their 
own, and would rather, I know, find out things for themselves. 

Here are some of the Bible verses which were recited, though 
I do not say just where they are found: 

“The isles shall wait upon me, and on my arm shall they 
trust.” 

“The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring presents.’ 

“The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice ; let the multi- 
tude of isles be glad thereof.” 

‘* And men shall worship him, every one from his place, 
even all the isles of the heathen.” 

After the meeting three girls and two boys came to Minnie 
and said they wanted to “join the band.” So there were five 
new members right away. Oh, séx, if you count little Essie 
Ritner, for Mrs. Ritner gave the treasurer fifty cents and said, 
“‘ My Essie is only eight months old, but I want her to be a 
member of this band, and as soon as she is large enough she 
shall come to the meetings.” 

So every one was pleased and the meeting was a great suc- 
cess. Even the “ Fiji” girls thought it “paid for the trouble.” 
— Woman's Work for Woman. 





‘¢ CurRIsT’s cross is the sweetest burden that I ever bore. 
It is such a burden as wings are to a bird, or sails to a ship, 
— to carry me to my harbor.” 





“S hold it the duty of one who i gifted, 
Sind royally doweted in all men’s sight; 
To know no rest till het life i lifted 
Fully up to het gteat gift’s height.” 
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Question Bex. 


Question: Shall the treasurer of an Auxiliary feel obliged 
always to send the money contributed by her society to the 
treasurer of the Quarterly Meeting Society? 

ANSWER: She may send the money direct to the treasurer 
of the General Society if more convenient ; but she should 
always report the same to the Quarterly Meeting treasurer if 
there be one, if not, to the Y. M. treasurer. This will all be 
explained in a manual which will soon be issued. 


In one of our practical exchanges, in a ‘‘ Corner” where ques- 
tions are asked and answered, are found these suggestions 
about starting a missionary library : 

“ Not long ago,” says the writer, “ we distributed through 
the pews of the church printed copies of our purpose in this 
direction, which were heartily indorsed by our pastor. At 
the end of three weeks over sixty dollars had been sent to 
our treasurer. A special interest has been felt in this move- 
ment, from the fact that we propose to give the library the 
name of one of our members who has lately gone to be with 
Christ. We now intend to invest our money in missionary 
literature, and are trusting that when the effort is actually be- 
fore the church, many more will make offerings. What 
help is in a missionary library ?” 








EXPRESSION OF THANKS.— Having received from some of 
our dear missionaries in India the annual report, and not 
knowing from which one, I take this method to express my 
thanks for the same. The donor may be assured I have read 
it with a great deal of interest, and I do not forget them, or 
their work. M. R. WADE. 


Pew Organizations. 


Banps.—“ Willing Workers,” Springvale, Me. — seventeen 
members, takes two shares in salary of * Children’s Mission- 


a Dd 


“‘ Cheerful Workers,” Cook’s Prairie, Mich.—eighteen mem- 
bers, Corlan Henshaw, secretary. 





Various Items. 


Topic for Menthly Mecting. 





‘‘O How great is thy goodness, which thou hast laid up for them 
that fear thee; which thou hast wrought for them that trust in 
thee before the sons of men!”— Ps. xxxi., 19. 

‘** Wisdom and sight are well, but trust is best.” 


fAln Explanation. 





Mrs. BREWSTER: Some misunderstanding having arisen con- 
cerning the reports in the December HELPER, will you please pub- 
lish a few words of explanation for the benefit of Ohio readers? 

Some are inquiring ‘‘ Why does Ohio rank so low in contribu- 
tions as reported on page 28, and why is $525.61 credited to Ohio 
River Y. M. alone, when the whole state is credited with $60.53?” 

The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Ohio Association, 
whose contributions are used for the support of Nellie Phillips, is 
not auxiliary to the ‘‘ Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society,” 
its money does not gointo the treasury of that Society, and there- 
fore is not included in Miss DeMeritte’s annual report. 

The $60.53 reported on page 28 of December HELPER was all 
given by Seneca and Huron Q. M., S. New Lyme S. S., and two 
ladies of Prospect, as may be seen by consulting back numbers of 
the HELPER, was sent to Miss DeMeritte, and is in addition to the 
amount raised by the W. M. Society of the Ohio Association. 

The contributions of this society have appeared in monthly re- 
ports in the HELPER, and the amount raised during the year, 
$525.61, appears in Miss Stockwell’s report on page 25, December 
HELPER. 

This is the amount given by ad/ the Y. M.’s and not by Ohio 
River Y. M. alone, as might be inferred from the arrangement of 
the report. M. P. Cor, Treasurer of Ohio Association. 





WE have received copies of Our Monthly, published by the Cen- 
tral Association,with the Rev. Dr. Ball, of Buffalo, editor. Its sug- 
gestions in regard to mission work must help the cause along. 

And the Wedbraskan, edited by the Rev. A. D. Williams, at Kene- 
saw, Neb., issued quarterly, prompts to home mission interest and 
work. It is not possible to have too much information in regard 
to our denominational work, and greater will be the intelligence 
and efficiency of that family which subscribes for all that is pub- 
lished. Better make the sacrifice in something else than here. 





A LETTER from Dr. Phillips to Mrs. Phillips, bearing date Dec. 
23, says: ‘‘ Weare just leaving Calcutta with the Georges, who 
are to live with me. The Griffins are to be stationed at Balasore, 
at their request. Miss Coombs is at Bhimpore and improving 
rapidly.” 
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Werds from home Workers. 


MAINE. 


A Q. M. Woman’s Missionary Society was organized at the September 
session of the Parsonsfield Q. M. holden at Limerick, with the following 
officers: Mrs. L. G. Clark, Parsonsfield, president; Mrs. J. H. Brown, 
Limerick, secretary; Mrs. L. G. Richards, Limerick, treasurer. 





November 18, an Auxiliary was formed by a few of the ladies of the 
Limerick’ Free Baptist Church, with the following officers. Mrs. J. L. 
Holland, president; Mrs. E. F. Severence, vice-president; Mrs. J. H. 
Brown, secretary and treasurer. At the last session of our Q. M. holden 
at South Cornish, an hour was given to missions, and the result was the 
forming of an Auxiliary in that church. Mrs. Aseneth Walker, presi- 
dent; Miss Charlotte W. Pugsley, secretary. 

Mrs. J. H. BRown, Q. MZ. Secretary. 

The Woman’s Mission Society in connection with the Bowdoin Q. M., 
held in Gardiner, met for a business meeting at the close of the Wednes- 
day afternoon session. The meeting was opened by the president, Miss 
Hinckley. A Q. M. secretary was chosen ; encouraging reports from the 
Auxiliaries were given; Mrs, Johnson, of Hallowell, reported $25 raised 
in their Auxiliary this year, although they have been without a pastor 
for years, and have not had regular meetings. The Gardiner church, al- 
though without an Auxiliary, reported good work done for general mis- 
sions. , r 
{n the evening a general missionary meeting was held, conducted by 
the pastor, the Rev. J. Phillips. After the opening exercises, an address 
was given by Mrs, Hayes, subject, ‘‘ How to Maintain an Interest in Aux- 
iliaries.” This was followed by ‘‘Gleanings from the Whole Field,’’ by 
Mrs. Snow. Then very interesting letters were read from our missiona- 
ries by the pastor, after which Mrs. Churchill read a paper on the reli- 
gion of India. Following this was an essay by Mrs. A. D. Bates, of New 
York, read by Miss Fogg. F. E. Foce, Secretary. 


Notwithstanding the thermometer was about twenty-five degrees below 
zero, the brave women of Sebec Q. M. gathered, agreeable to appoint- 
ment, at Bradford, Dec. 20, 1884, to hold a public missionary meeting. 
In absence of the president, the vice-president, Mrs, Foster, occupied the 
chair. Select Scriptures were read by her, after which the Rev. T. Kin- 
ney offered prayer. The minutes of last meeting were read; a poem 
entitled ‘*Go work ye,’’ was recited by Miss Nellie Johnson; select 
reading by Miss Carrie Clark; an essay, the subject ‘‘ Character Build- 
ding,’’ written by Mrs. M. A. W. Bachelder, was read by Miss M. Addie 
Jennison, and was listened to with marked attention, as was shown by 
reference to it in meetings which followed, and from the pulpit. Then 
listened to the reading of an article from the HELPER, by Mrs. Fos- 
ter, subject, ‘‘ Missions, their Reflex Influence.’’ It showed how, in 
doing and giving, it comes back to us, even in this life, a hundred fold. 
A cullection was taken, amounting to $6.11; received frm Auxilia- 
ries, $5.75; from a good sister in Bradford, $10; total, $21.86. Closed 
by singing, ‘‘ To the work,’’ M. R. WADE, Secretary. 
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The Litchfield Plains Woman’s Missionary Society held a public meet- 
ing Sunday, January 11th. Select passages of Scripture were read by 
Mrs. Shorey; and after prayer and singing, our pastor, the Rev. Mr, 
Manson, preached a very interesting and instructive missionary sermon. 
Reports of our society, select reading, recitations, missionary letters, 
an essay, with help from the children, constituted our order of exercises. 
A little boy five years of age recited the poem and passed around the 
‘* Little Red Box,’’ collecting $6.50. One gentleman gave the society 
one dollar to become an honorary member. Our Auxiliary has been striv- 
ing to do what it could for about five years, and we feel our interest is 
not diminishing. The HELPER proves a real helper; ten copies of it 
are taken. J. R. SMITH, Secretary. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


DANVILLE.— For a long time some of us have been feeling that a chil- 
dren’s band should be organized in this place. Many of the children are 
accustomed to give their pennies at the monthly collections, but a society 
of their own would, of course, greatly increase their interest. Though 
well aware of this, the responsibility which a live organization would 
bring upon some whose shoulders seem hardly equal to any more bur- 
dens, has hitherto deterred them from undertaking the task. Last fall 
however, a band was organized, which now numbers nearly fifty mem- 
bers. Badges have been procured, and the ‘‘ Golden Rule Workers,” as 
they are called, bid fair to outstrip our other missionary societies in their 
interest and zeal. 

The evening of Dec. 9, the society held a festival which netted thirty 
dollars, The exercises of the entertainment consisted of a Model School 
Exhibition, vocal and instrumental music, and supper. Itwas a decided 
success, the children winning golden opinions from all. 

Now we are planning ways and means of keeping up the interest and 
enthusiasm of these wide-awake workers. Mrs. J. A. LOWELL. 


VERMONT. 


The correspondence of a faithful secretary suggests to us that 
there may be reaping beside all waters as well as sowing. She says: 
‘* To-day I bought a dozen eggs, and asked the woman of whom I 
gotthem, if Icould pay aquarter into the society for her on the eggs, 
to which she readily consented. Would she as readily have given 
her quarter if I had asked for missions? To-morrow we goto our 
Quarterly Meeting, where I hope will be sold a nice quilt which we 
made last summer in our society.” 


NEw York. 


The Jefferson Q. M. Woman’s Missionary Society held its last session 
in connection with the Q. M. at De Pauville Dec. 19-21. Owing to the 
deep interest which was felt in the salvation of souls, Saturday evening 
was devoted to that especial work, instead of being taken for a public 
mission meeting, as our usual custom is, and the mission meeting was 
held Sunday afternoon, at the house of our pastor. Opened by singing, 
reading of appropriate Scripture by the president, prayer by the Rev. 
W. Joy, followed by other earnest workers; singing, after which came the 
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reading of the reports, which were encouraging, one new Auxiliary having 
heen organized during the year, which is in a prosperous condition. 
This being our annual meeting, election of officers was next in order. 
Mrs, E. Latimer Joy was chosen president ; Miss Carrie Norton, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Mrs, Joy, who attended the Central Association, gave 
us an interesting account of the mission meeting held in connection with 
it, which we trust will inspire us with greater zeal and more courage, and 
give a new impetus to our work, because we shall more than ever realize 
that it is an individual work. A unamimous vote of thanks was kindly 
tendered by the society to its late president, Mrs. Alvin Cooper, and the 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. B. T. Brown, in appreciation of their long, 
faithful, and efficient services, whose untiring zeal and interest in the work 
while holding office for five successive years, are worthy of our high com- 
mendation and continual imitation. The claims of the MISSIONARY 
IIELPER were next presented, and Mrs, E. Latimer Joy and Miss Carrie 
Norton were appointed a committee to prepare resolutions, of which the 
following is a copy: 

Whereas, Recognizing the MISSIONARY HELPER as a most efficient 
organ in advocating the cause of missions, and truly invaluable in awaken- 
ing our sisters to the necessity for co-operation in this noble labor of love, 

Resolved, That the Jefferson Q. M. Woman’s Missionary Society give 
this most worthy and true helper our hearty support, and that we labor 
to extend its circulation and influence among the churches. 

It is a pleasure to report the increasing interest in missions man- 
ifested in the French Creek Quarterly Meeting. The December ses- 
sion of the Q. M. was held with the Sherman church. The W. M. 
Society conducted the Saturday evening service. After the usual 
opening exercises, reading of minutes and reports of Auxiliaries, 
a very good programme was carried out. There was an essay writ- 
ten by Mrs. A. Losee, ‘‘ Does God Require His People to Give the 
Gospel to the Heathen?” read by Miss E. Smith; a poem, ‘‘ The 
Gospel Light,” read by Miss Sweazy; ‘‘ The Plea of the Nations,” 
by ten girls; select reading, ‘‘ Giving,” by Mrs. Crosby; a letter 
from the captain of the ‘‘ Morning Star,” read by Mrs. F. Wallace ; 
recitation, ‘‘What shall I do?” by little Alta Ellis; singing, 
‘*There’s Work for each of Us”; a recitation, ‘‘ The Last Com- 
mand,” by Mrs. M. Phelps; a letter from Mrs. Griffin, our own mis- 
sionary, read by Mrs. S. Marsh; recitation, ‘‘ The Lighthouse and 
its Keeper,” by Louie Parker; a Bible acrostic, by Mrs. L. Morton; 
an essay, ‘‘ Home Missions,” by Mrs. S. L, Parker; and an interest- 
ing talk on mission work by Mrs. Kettle; after this, Mrs. Morton 
conducted a conference service which was well filled up with texts 
of Scripture and short speeches by the ministering brethren. 
Brother Losee proposed to make a better speech than had been made ; 
he would pledge himself to give the French Creek W. M. Society 
$10. to be paid during the year. Brethren J. Phelps, E. Estey, and 
W. Parker, each pledged $5. A collection of $3 was taken, after 
which the choir sang ‘*‘ Bringing in the Sheaves,” followed by the 
benediction. Mrs. S. Marsn, Secre/ary. 


ILLINOIS. 


DEAR HELPER: The Prairie City Auxiliary still lives, and each year 
adds its mite to help in the glorious work of missions. Our Society is 
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small — we have twelve members—and though over eight years old, held 
its first public meeting on the evening of December 17th. 

The order of exercises was as follows : Singing, ‘*The Morning Light 
is Breaking’; prayer by Pastor Woodworth; singing, ‘Great is the 
Lord”; a paper giving a history of the F. W. B. Woman’s Mission S»- 
ciety, also of our Auxiliary, and ending with a letter from Julia—native 
teacher in Midnapore supported by the Auxiliary—was read by Mrs. H. 
G. Woodworth; recitation, the “Silver Plate,’’ by Stella Foster ; sing- 
ing, “ Over the Ocean Wave’’; a paper describing the work being done at 
each station of our mission field in India, by Miss Kittie Closson; recita- 
tion, ‘‘ Your Mission,”” by Eddie Cox. Some very thrilling incidents 
pertaining to mission work, were related; and a poem, written by a 
Hindu woman, was read by our president, Mrs. J. M. Vose; singing, 
‘* Break forth into Joy ;”? recitation, ‘‘The Penny ye meant to give,” by 
Anna Closson ; selection, entitled, ‘*‘ What a Slipper did for India,” read 
by Mrs, G. W. Closson; recitation, ‘The Little Red Box,’ by Mamie 
Foster, Ora and Vergie Closson. This trio did their part well; they 
passed through the congregation and brought back about $4 in their 
boxes. After a brief address by the pastor, we sang ‘‘ From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains,” and the benediction was pronounced by the pastor. 

The evening was extremely cold, but more were present than we ex- 
pected on such an evening. Our regular meetings are increasing in in- 
terest, and in all we are encouraged in our work. 


ANNIE RECORD, Corresponding Secretary. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of Hennepin Quarterly Meet- 
ing, was held at Castle Rock, Sunday evening, Dec. 14. Meet- 
ing opened by singing ‘‘ Whosoever Will.” Select passages of 
Scripture were read by the president. Prayer by Mrs. Lasby. 
Singing. The secretary fro tem., Mrs. Batson, then read letters 
from the Castle Rock, Minneapolis, Champlin, and Sioux Falls 
auxiliaries. The secretary at Sioux Falls stated that they organ- 
ized Oct. 20, with thirteen members, and now have twenty-three. 
The readings were: ‘‘ Touching the Hem of His Garment,” by Mrs. 
Day; ‘‘Aunty Parsons’ Story,” by Mrs. Livingston; ‘* Missions 
the Strength of the Church,” by Mrs. Rowell; ‘‘ The Christian's 
Privilege,” by Mrs. Boyd; ‘‘Mrs. Purdy’s Parquisites,” by Mrs. 
Lindsay. An essay, ‘‘ Woman’s Missionary Societies,” by Mrs. 
McKenney. Recitations: ‘‘Only in Dreams,’’ Miss Fanny Batson; 
‘A Little Seed,” Blanche Aldrich. Mr. McKenney then gave an 
account of the Harvest Offering at Champlin. Then came “ Kit- 
tie’s Appeal for the Missionaries,” written by Mrs. Shigley, and 
nicely rendered by her little daughter, Kittie. Collection, singing, 
and benediction closed the exercises. 

Mrs. A. A. MCKENNEY. 





‘* We know not which may thrive, 
The early or late sown.” 
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LHe 


oSOITT LE hands, be free in giving ; Are your blessings to the weary — 
F) Ci Little hearts be glad to serve ; To the sick and poor who sigh. 
Each unselfish act of living : 
cus os ‘ Angels garner up in heaven 
‘God fails never to observe. 
4 Every gentle word and deed, 
Give not only gold and treasure, All the joy your lives have given 
Give your sympathy and care, To God’s little ones in need. 


Love that knew not stint or measure 


Jesus scattered everywhere. Sing your praises to the Maker, 


Love and serve your kind the while, 
All the goods your hands can carry Of each gift you are partaker, 

When you go to God on high, God rewards you with his smile. 
— Our Monthly. 








Gathering the Fragments. 


[BY MRS. JENNETT M. WEST.] 





I HAVE met with our mission band and from them have 
learned several lessons, one of which I will write for the en- 
couragement of other girls similarly situated. But let me tell 
you to begin with that none of them are remarkable girls, 
and none of them are rich. They do not even have the ad- 
vantage of living near together, yet for more than a year and 
a half they have met regularly once a month and can show 
fair work done. 

I have read of the great gifts of some rich girls, and did not 
wonder that the girls with only now and then a few pennies 
and not the command of their own time felt discouraged. 
But let us see what may be done with a little. Does it 
not seem strange that after the multitude had eaten, Christ 
should have commanded the disciples to gather up the frag- 
ments, — pieces left by everybody,— when he by the mere 
handling of the five barley loaves and the two fishes could 
make them sufficient to satisfy the hunger of five thousand? 
Why look after the leavings? But that the lesson of this mir- 
acle be not lost we are told the fragments filled twelve 
baskets, so, after sharing with the multitude they had more 
left for themselves than they had at first. The promise to us 
now is, “ Give and it shall be given unto you.” 
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It was Christ who said, ‘‘ Gather up the fragments that re- 
main that nothing be lost,” and this text came to me very 
forcibly as I saw half a dozen of the band around a table 
arranging pictures for India. A few Sundays before, a letter 
had been read from Mrs. Phillips acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of pictures sent a year ago, and the superintendent said 
that soon there would be another opportunity to send, and 
requested that contributions be left with the teachers, and so 
it came that there was a collection of cards, pictures, and 
papers, mostly Little Stars and Myrtles, but only the pictures 
were wanted from these, and who was to make them ready. 

A special meeting of the band was called, and a busy after- 
noon they had, I assure you. The pictures were cut out, and 
when there was one on only one side of the paper it was 
carefully pasted upon thin pasteboard or stiff paper, and a 
frame made of bands of gilt, or a fancy trimmed border. 
Some of the pictures were put in scrap-books and all made 
as attractive as possible in the time and with the materials 
at command. , 

One thing more about the papers. These fragments were 
carefully folded away to cut poems and stories from for other 
scrap-books which our children have made for children in 
hospitals. 

Since we hope to have opportunities to send many times 
to India, let me suggest how to be ready. In some out of the 
way place put a box for fragments, and then gather with care 
every pretty and bright picture. Be sure they are pure. Do 
not put in coarse advertising cards with distorted pictures 
which are caricatures, but sweet, happy, pretty faces, flowers, 
fruit, home scenes, Bible pictures, animals, and things instruc- 
tive; then put in scraps of bright paper, heavy wrapping 
paper, and any attractive thing which comes in the way. It 
is so easy, if one does not think of an immediate use for 
such things, to destroy them. Then there is one other source. 
Many kinds of dress goods come bound with enameled pa- 
per with gilt bands, and which will be useful for borders to 
the pictures. So explain to some one with whom you are ac- 
quainted and ask him to save these for you when it is conve- 
nient, and ask milliners to furnish papers for dressing paper- 
dolls, and thus by saving such fragments there will be plenty 
of material for use, and the pennies which could have been 
‘so easily spent for such things will be saved for the collec- 
tion. | 
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I felt something had been left undone, when sometime 
since I read Miss Ida Phillips’ letter to the children, telling 
how they worked to mount the pictures sent from here, and 
to make calico bags for the needles and thread. I hope the 
little girls of our Sunday Schools will never leave this work 
for them to do again. ‘Then there are the quilts and com- 
fortables, which can be made of fragments so often wasted. 

Now in this I give you only one hint about giving, which is, 
always be saving, that you may have something to give. Per- 
haps you will never feel the force of this until you try to 
collect such things, or for any other object, and hear many 
times answers like these: 

“Why, yes, I’d like to help. Our children have had 
enough of such things but they have spoiled them all, they 
haven’t anything now.” Something had been lost. 

Do not for a moment think that these little things are all 
we should do ; these are not to take the place of the loving 
sacrifices we may make for Christ, but they help us to be 
continually thoughtful. ‘* He that is faithful in that which is 
least is faithful also in much.” As soon as you do these 
well greater opportunities will open to you. 

Remember, missionary work is done like any other work, by 
putting mind and heart into it, and in a business-like man- 
ner. I have thought some people acted as if missionary 
work was all to be done with their fee/ings. Look very care- 
fully to Christ, your pattern, give him your heart, ask him to 
direct you, follow carefully the way He shows you, and finally 
you shall be one of whom He says, “ Father, I will that they 
also whom thou hast given me be with me where I am; that 
they may behold my glory which thou hast given me: for 
thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” Can 
we desire greater honor than to behold Christ in his glory? 
And he says, “ They that seek me early shall find me.” 

FAIRFIELD, MICH. 





SELECTION.— ‘‘ Moving easily in the world generally means go- 
ing down hill. Getting upward always calls for hard work. That 
life which is pleasantest to us is not likely to be the most profitable 
life. And those friends who.have helped us most, are perhaps the 
ones who have cost us most. That which brings thought and doubt 
and tears, and which necessitates study and effort and self-abnega- 
ion, is often more of a gain then that which gives unalloyed pleas- 
ure. No friend is worth much to us who does not keep before us 
a high ideal, and striving to attain to any ideal involves both strug- 
gle and sacrifice.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON JAPAN. 


1. Where is Japan? Ans. Japan comprises 
three large islands and many small ones, lying just 
east of China, in the Pacific Ocean. 

2. What of the climate of Japan? Ans. It is 
much like that of our own Atlantic states, though 
not so changeable. 

3. Tell something of the personal appearance of 
the Japanese. Ans. The people of Japan are 
middling size; their skin ranges in color from 

=- almost black to white, a yellow copper color and 

= various shades of yellowish brown being most 

common. Their eyes are oblong (but not set slant- 

ing as is the case with the Chinese), dark brown in 

color, and often deeply sunken. What is most 

noticeable about their eyes is that they seem to us 

about half shut. Their hair is not a true black, but 

is helped to become black and coarse by the uni- 

versal practice of shaving the heads of the children, 

, and what they put on it tends to make it black and 

PT ee gicesy. Among the men, to shave the scalp is going out of 
fashion. 

4. What are some of their customs? Ans. People of all ages bathe daily in hot 
water. There are numerous bath-houses, and government regulates the heat of the 
water and the price to be paid for the privileges of the bath-house — about half a centa 
day. The married women and those above twenty years of age blacken their teeth. 
The origin of this custom is not known. Formerly the emperor and court nobles 
blackened their teeth. The people usually sit upon the floor. They are exceedingly 
polite. 

5- Give a few facts in the history of Japan. Ans. Early in the seventeenth century 
all foreigners were prohibited to enter the country, and no natives were allowed to visit 
any other land. And they had really nothing to do with any other people. At the 
entrance of one of the harbors there is a pit into which hundreds of murdered Christians 
were thrown (all, or nearly all, Roman Catholic Christians). Over this pit was the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘‘ As long as the sun shall warm the earth, let no Christian be so 
bold as to come to Japan; and let all know that the King of Spain himself, or the 
Christian’s god (meaning probably the pope), or the great god of all, if he violates this 
command, shall pay it with his death.” 

6. When did Japan again have anything to do with the rest of the world? Ans. It 
would be a long story to tell how in 1858 Japan came to throw open its ports to foreign- 
ers, and began to take an interest in the rest of the world. 

7. When did missionaries first go there? Ans. Immediately after the country was 
opened, in 1858. 

8. How many foreign missionaries are stationed at Japan? Ans. In 1881 there were 
eighty-eight male missionaries, which would be about like having one minister for all the 
inhabitants of the city of Boston, There are also forty-eight unmarried lady mission- 
aries. 
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Contributions. 


RECEIPTS FROM DECEMBER 1, 1884, TO JANUARY 1, 188s. 


MAINE. 


Atkinson, Auxiliary 
Bradford, Mrs. G. Curtis, for F.M. 
Bangor, Aux. -» for native teacher 
Cape Elizabeth, Children’s — 
Society. . 
Doughty’s "Falls, “Auxiliary for 
Miss M. Bacheler’s support.. 
Doverand Foxcroft, Auxfliary,and 
Sebec Q. M., collection, $6.25 
for Mrs. Burkholder’s work, 
and $4.01 _ general work . 
Ellsworth Q. M., Auxiliary, for 
Carrie, with Mrs. Burkholder, 
and balance L. M, of Mrs, J. 
A. Chatto.. an 
Farmington, Q. M. ‘collection . coco 
Farmington Falls, Auxiliary 
Lisbon Falls, ayy for Miss 
Coombs’ salary.. o e006 
Phillips, Auxihary, for “Susanna, 
with Miss I. Phillips........ 
Presque Isle, Auxiliary, for ‘Jessie 
Raymond Village, church 
Rockland, Auxiliary, for native 


Saco, Aux., for Miss M. Bacheler 
and towards L. M. of Mrs. A. 
Atkinson., ... 

Sangerville, rst church, "Auxiliary. 

South Gorham, Auxiliary 

Vinal Haven, S. G. Webster, for 
Storer collection. . 

Winnegance, for L. M. of Mrs. C, 
W. Purington oo cvcees 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dover, Mrs. F. B. Waldron, for 
Harper’s Ferry 

Danville, Golden Rule Workers, 
$15.00 for Miss Folsom and 
$5 00 for Miss I. Phillips ... 

Lake Village, J L. and O. E, Sin- 
clair, for general work and to 
constitute Mrs. L. P. Bickford 
of Scottsburg, N. Y., L. M.. 

North Sandwich, Auxiliary 

Pittsfield, Ch., for Inc, Fund, $0.16 








VERMONT. 


West Derby, church, collection for 
Mrs. D. F. Smith’s salary... 


NEW YORK. 


Friendship, Mrs. M, Foy and Mrs. 
F. Hammond, each $:. oo for 


M. 
Wirt Center, Mrs. B. M. “Worth, 
cee ie SOCCER a re 


MICHIGAN. 


Hillsdale, Auxiliary, for H. i. 
Kinderhook, church, for F. M. 


ILLINOIS. 


Prairie City, Auxiliary, for native 
preacher at Midnapore ...... 

Prairie City, Auxiliary, for gen- 
eral work 


WISCONSIN. 


ine for ** Wis Dell” semntiens 
with Mrs. D. F. Smith.. 

Sauk Co. Q. M.., collections, wai, 

Ithaca, for ‘ Wis Dell ’ school, 


Prairie du Sac, for ‘‘ Wis Dell”? 
school, with Mrs. D. F. Smith 


MINNESOTA. 


Castle Rock, Aux., for Romani.. 

Champlin, Auxiliary for Pickwick 
Church 

Minneapolis, Busy Bees, for Baba- 
gadia, with Mrs, Griffin...... 

Minneapolis, Auxiliary, for nee 
wick Church.....+.+eee- 


PROVINCE QUEBEC. 
Ascot, Mrs. C. M. Bean ..«..... 


OME ss se vP nace ce ea 


«10 


15 00 
5 00 
15 00 
15 00 


I oo 


$305 30 


L. A. DEMERITTE, T7veas. 


Dover, N. H. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


Aggregate 
LEwISTON, Me. 


Receipts for December. 


F. M. H.M. Ed. Soc. 


$1,308.71 $2,781.66 


263.22 


E.N. FERNALD, Treas. 








